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Christine Quinn Chosen 
City Council Speaker 

By Kenny Schaeffer 


F ^ollowing the departure of term-limited Gifford 
IMiller as City Council Speaker, the 51 
Councilmembers elected Christine Quinn (D/ 
WFP) of Manhattan to replace him on January 4, at 
their first meeting of 2006. The vote was unanimous 
with one abstention. 

Quinn’s victory over Bill de Blasio (D/WFP) of Brook- 
lyn and five other contenders was assured when the 
Democratic county leaders in Queens, Brooklyn, and 
the Bronx announced their support íor her on Monday, 
Jan. 2, two days before the scheduled vote. 

Quinn, who represents Chelsea, was director of the 
Housing Justice Campaign in the 1980s and then served 
as campaign manager and chieí of staff for former Coun- 
cilmember Tom Duane, whom she succeeded after he 
was elected to the State Senate in 1998. She is the first 
woman and the first openly gay Council Speaker. 

The Speakership is usually considered the most 
poweríul position in city government outside the 
mayor’s office. It gained that power after the Council 
was reorganized in 1989, following the elimination of 
the Board of Estimate and the transfer of its consider¬ 
able budget and land use powers to the Council. 

Quinn, a strong supporter of tenants’ rights through- 
out her career, was an early and active sponsor of State 
Legislative Resolution 36 lastyear, the Council’s first- 
ever formal home-rule “message of necessity” to the 
State legislature. It called for an immediate end to 
Albany’s 35-year control over the city’s rent and evic- 
tion laws. 

But she also has strong ties to the city’s political es- 
tablishment. As this issue went to press, reports were 
circulating that the Brooklyn county leader had, as a 
condition of his support, required that Quinn ñame 
Councilmember Martin Dilan of Bushwick as chair of 


the Housing and Buildings 
Committee. Dilan, like 
prior housing-committee 
chairs Madeline Pro- 
venzano and Archie 
Spigner, has been an ally 
of the real-estate industry. 
He was one of the last 
Councilmembers to sign 
on to the Childhood Lead 
Poisoning Prevention Act 
of 2004, despite the fact 
that his district has the 
highest concentration of 
lead-poisoned children in 
the city. Also last year he 
did not support Intro. 186, 
the law giving Mitchell- 
Lama tenants the right of 
first refusal to buy their 
buildings, until its passage 
was assured. 

As Speaker, Gifford 
Miller was an enormous 
improvement over his pre- 
decessor, Peter Vallone Sr., 
as a friend and protector of 
rent regulations and in 
many other respects. Ten¬ 
ants can expect Christine 
Quinn to be at least as 
Progressive. As was the 
case during the Miller 
speakership, however, 
tenants and other con- 



Councilmember Christine Quinn at a tenant rally outside 
City Hall, with previous Speaker Gifford Miller 


stituencies will have to 
mount grass-roots cam- 
paigns and enlist a major- 
ity of the members in 
order to make progress on 


any important issue op- 
posed by the real-estate 
industry or similar vested 
interests. 


The Transit Strike: 
lllegal? Yes. “Shameful”? No! 

By Judith Mahoney Pasternak 


As Tenant/Inquilino read- 
ers know, New York City 
transit workers of Trans- 
port Workers Union Local 
100 went out on strike on 
December 20, four days 
after their contract with 
the Metropolitan Transit 
Authority expired. Two 
and a half days later, on 
Dec. 22, theywentback to 
work. During the brief 
strike, many—including 
the MTA, a number of 
elected officials, and most 
of the media—made 
much of the fact that the 
strike was illegal under 
New Y)rk State’s Taylor Act 
of 1967, which bans strikes 
by public employees. 

Yet even as the subways 
and buses weren’t run- 
ning, many buses carried a 
famous, halí-century-old 
photograph posted promi- 


nently in one of the ad 
spaces: a picture of a 
woman looking wearily out 
of a bus window. The 
woman was the late Rosa 
Parks, and the photograph 
was posted in celebration 
of her historie refusal to 
give up her seat in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama in 1955. 

That refusal set in mo- 
tion events that changed 
the face of our nation. 
Today we cali Rosa Parks an 
American hero. In 1955, 
her action was considered 
illegal. Indeed, it was her 
defiance of Alabama’s seg- 
regation law—and the risk 
she took to do it—that 
made her action heroic. 

It was not, however, 
unique. Many other ac- 
tions that were illegal 
when they were commit- 
ted are recognized today 


as at least the exercise of 
a universal right, and often 
a boon to people every- 
where. India might not be 
free today if Mohandas 
Gandhi had not led tens of 
thousands to the sea to 
gather illegal salt in 1930. 
There are Jews in this 
country and around the 
world who would never 
have been born had not 
brave Danés, Netherland- 
ers, and Germans hidden 
their parents from the 
SS in the 1930s and ’40s. 
Black people’s refusal to 
carry passes in South Af¬ 
rica in the 1960s was only 
one of many nonviolent 
but illegal campaigns that 
ultimately toppled apart- 
heid. In our own country, 
it was illegal to shelter a 
runaway slave in the 185Os 
and ’60s, to organize a 


unión for most of the 19th 
century, and to burn draft 
cards during the Vietnam 
War. 

Those actions are worth 
mentioning now in light 
of the extensive com- 
mentary on the illegality 
of the transit workers’ 
strike. Both Governor 
George Pataki and Mayor 


Michael Bloomberg used 
the word “illegal” in every 
single comment they 
made to the media about 
the strike. Bloomberg, 
indeed, used the strike’s 
illegality to justify de- 
scribing it as “shameful” 
and “thuggish.” 

continued on page 8 
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Rents Rise ‘Out of Reach’ for Both Working Class and Poor, Study Says 


Less than one out of seven Ameri¬ 
can tenants live in an area where 
the average renter earns enough 
to aíford a two-bedroom apart- 
ment without financial strain, ac- 
cording to a study released last 
month by the National Low In- 
come Housing Goalition. 

“The disparity between what 
people earn and what even modest 
rental housing costs grows larger 
each year,” NLIHG President 
Sheila Growley said in a statement. 
With tens of thousands of dis¬ 
placed people írom the Gulf Goast 
and housing-related fuel and Utili¬ 
ties costs up more than 13 percent 
in the last year, the group added, 
“the situation is grim.” 

The NLIHC’s annual “Out of 
Reach” report estimated the na- 
tional “housing wage”—the 
amount needed to afford a typical 
two-bedroom apartment last 
year—at $15.78 an hour, up 2.6 
percent from 2004. It varies widely 
by región, from $29.54 an hour in 
the San Francisco BayArea to 
$8.10 an hour in parts of rural 
Louisiana (before Hurricane 
Katrina). New York was the fifth 
most expensive State, with a hous¬ 
ing wage of $19.73 an hour. 

What tenants need is not neces- 
sarily what they make, however. 
The NLIHG estimates tenants’ 


mean wage nationwide at $12.22 
an hour, based on federal labor 
statistics. In the areas that inelude 
more than 85 percent of the 
nation’s 36 million tenant house- 
holds, that is not enough money 
to cover the federal “fair market 
rent” figure for a two-bedroom 
apartment without the tenant 
spending more than 30 percent of 
their income on rent, the report 
said. Only about 38 percent of 
tenants live in areas where that 
$12.22 an hour is enough to af¬ 
ford a one-bedroom apartment, it 
added. 

The situation is much worse for 
the working poor. The very poor 
“continué to have virtually no 
aífordable housing options in the 
private market,” the report said. 
“The vast majority of renter 
households find themselves in lo- 
calities in which decent housing 
is unaffordable unless their com- 


Complaint 

Numbers 


To reach the Department of 
Housing, Preservation and 
Development’s Central 
Complaints hotline, cali 311. 

Also cali 311 to reach the 
Department of Buildings 
and other city agencies. 


ü Hotline Volunteers IMeeded! 



Our phones are ringing off the hook! Met Council 
is looking for people to counsel tenants on 
our hotline. We will train you! The hotline runs on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays from 1:30-5 p.m. 

If you can give one afternoon a week for this crucial Service 
to the tenant community, cali Jenny at (212) 979-6238 x3. 


bined income exceeds that of two 
wage earners working full time, 
with no vacation or sick days, at 
the minimum wage.” There is now 
nowhere in the country where 
someone making minimum wage 
can afford the fair market rent for 
a one-bedroom apartment, and 
only a handíul of areas where it’s 
enough for a studio. 

The areas with the lowest rents 
are also generally the areas with 
the lowest wages. One of Presi¬ 
dent Bush’s first actions after 
Hurricane Katrina was an attempt 


to let construction contractors 
pay workers less than the prevail- 
ing wage for such jobs in the New 
Orleans area—$9.10 an hour. 
Among the 20-odd Louisiana par- 
ishes where the “housing wage” 
was $8.10 an hour, the NLIHG 
report said, there was only one 
where tenants’ income averaged 
over $8 an hour. In Avoyelles Par- 
ish, where the fair-market rent for 
a studio apartment was $272 a 
month, tenants’ mean income 
was only $5 an hour. 

—Steven Wishnia 


Please Join 

State Senator Tom Duane 
The Shalom Tenants Alliance 

and other elected officials, city and State agencies, 
and tenant and housing organizations 

for a 

Followup Tenant Organizing Meeting 

Find out what you can do to stop harassment, 
violations, and other ¡Ilegal tactics that 
may be occurring in your building. 

Thursday, Feb. 2 
5 p.m. 

Local 802 
322 West 48 th St. 

between 8 and 9 Avenues 

For more info, cali Aliya at 
Sen. Duane’s office, 212-633-8052 


Visit Met Council’s Website www.metcouncil.net 

for Information about: 

V rent control and stabilization 

V how to get repairs 

V the fight to preserve Section 8 and 

Mitchell-Lama housing 

V the fight for home rule 

V Inclusionary zoning 

V How to Join Met Council 

V Links to other resources 

V Back issues of Tenant/lnquilino 

and much more! 



BECOME 
A WRITING 
TENANT 


Met Council wants to profile 
you and your neighbors’ 
struggle to obtain affordable 
quality housing. We want you 
to write for Tenant/lnquilino. 

For more 
information cali 
212-979-6238 



Scott Sommer hosts Met Council’s 

HOUSING 
N0TEB00K 

Mondays at 8:00 p.m. on 
WBAI 99.5 FM 


Listen on the Internet 

www.wbai.org 


SUPP0R1 LISTEME* SUPP0RTED U/BAt PUBLIC RADIO 
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Viviendas para el pueblo, no para lucrarse 


EL INQUILINO HISPANO 


La huelga de tránsito: 
¿Ilegal? Sí. ¿“Vergonzosa”? ¡No! 

Por Judith Mahoney Pasternak Traducido por Lightning Translations 


Gomo ya saben los lectores de 
Tenant/Inquilino, los trabajadores 
transportistas de la Sección 100 
del Sindicato de Trabajadores del 
Transporte (TWU) iniciaron una 
huelga el 20 de diciembre, cuatro 
días después de que su contrato 
con la Autoridad de Transporte 
Metropolitano (MTA) venciera. 
Dos días y medio más tarde, el 22 
de diciembre, volvieron al trabajo. 
Durante el breve paro, muchos— 
incluidos la MTA, varios fun¬ 
cionarios elegidos y la mayoría de 
los medios de comunicación— 
dieron mucha importancia al 
hecho de que la huelga fue ilegal 
bajo la ley estatal Taylor de 1967 
de Nueva York, que prohíbe las 


huelgas de trabajadores públicos. 

Sin embargo, mientras el metro 
y los autobuses se encontraban ya 
fuera de servicio, muchos auto¬ 
buses llevaban puesta muy a la 
vista en uno de los espacios de 
anuncios una foto de hace casi 
medio siglo: la representación de 
una mujer mirando con cansancio 
tras la ventana de un autobús. La 
mujer era la difunta Rosa Parks y 
la foto se había colocado para 
celebrar su negativa histórica a 
entregar su silla en Montgomery, 
Alabama, en 1955. 

Esta negativa puso en marcha 
eventos que cambiaron el aspecto 
de nuestro país. Hoy en día 
llamamos a Rosa Parks una heroína 


americana. En 1955, su acción fue 
considerada ilegal. De hecho, su 
desafío a las leyes de segregación 
de Alabama—y el riesgo que 
corrió para cometerlo—fue lo que 
hizo su acción heroica. 

De todos modos, no fue una 
acción única. Muchas otras 
acciones que eran ilegales cuando 
se cometieron ahora son re¬ 
conocidas como al menos el 
ejercicio de un derecho universal 
y muchas veces un beneficio para 
el pueblo en todos lados. Es muy 
posible que la India no sería 
independiente ahora si Mohandas 
Gandhi no hubiera llevado a 
decenas de miles de personas al 
mar para recoger sal ilegalmente 


en 1930. Hay judíos en este país y 
alrededor del mundo que nunca 
hubieran nacido si valientes 
daneses, holandeses y alemanes 
no hubieran ocultado a sus padres 
del SS nazi durante los años 1930 
y 40. La negativa de la gente negra 
a llevar permisos en Sudáírica en 
los 60 fue sólo una de muchas no 
violentas pero ilegales campañas 
que finalmente derribaron el apart- 
heid. En nuestro propio país, fue 
ilegal amparar a un esclavo fugitivo 
en los años 1850 y 60, organizar un 
sindicato durante la mayoría del 
siglo XIX o quemar el carnet de 
reclutamiento al servicio militar 

pasa a la página 4 


Los Ajustes de la “Junta de Regulación de Renta” 
de la Ciudad de Nueva York (Orden No. 37) 

Para los contratos de apartamentos de Renta Estabilizada que comienzan 
el 1ro. de octubre de 2005 hasta el 30 de septiembre de 2006. 


Los topes de renta que apa¬ 
recen en el cuadro son los incre¬ 
mentos máximos que los 
dueños de edificios pueden co¬ 
brar legalmente por los aparta¬ 
mentos de renta estabilizada en 
la ciudad de Nueva York. Son 
válidos para todos los contratos 
que comienzan dentro del perío¬ 
do de doce meses a partir del 
1 ro. de octubre de 2005. Los in¬ 
crementos de alquiler basados 
en las pautas para la renovación 
del contrato de 1 o 2 años pue¬ 
den cobrarse solamente una vez 
durante el período cubierto por 
dichas pautas, y deben ser apli¬ 
cados a la renta legal estabi¬ 
lizada para el 30 de septiembre 
de 2005. Las cantidades que 
aparecen en el cuadro y los in¬ 
crementos para los apartamen¬ 
tos vacíos no se aplican a los 
apartamentos que estaban suje¬ 
tos a renta controlada en aquella 
fecha. No se permite el recargo 
también conocido como el «im¬ 
puesto de pobres.» 

Los Contratos para Apar¬ 
tamentos Vacíos o Nuevos 
En junio de 1997, el gobernador 
George Pataki, al intentar des¬ 
truir la regulación de rentas, for¬ 
zó cambios que les dieron a los 
caseros un recargo muy grande 
por los apartamentos vacíos. 
Una cláusula de la “Reforma al 
Acta de Regulación de Renta” de 
1997 permite que los nuevos 
alquileres sean incrementados 
en un porcentaje obligatorio: 
20% para un contrato de dos 
años, y por un contrato de 1 año, 
20% de incremento menos la 
diferencia en el tope de renova¬ 
ción para los contratos de 1 y 2 
años. La ley permite también in¬ 
crementos adicionales para los 
apartamentos vacíos donde no 
se habían cobrado incrementos 
por desocupación por ocho 
años o más. 

Exceso de Cobro Los in¬ 
quilinos deben estar al tanto de 
que muchos caseros van a apro¬ 
vecharse de la complejidad de 
estas regulaciones y subvencio¬ 
nes, así como del poco conoci¬ 
miento de los inquilinos del 
historial de renta de sus aparta¬ 


mentos, para cobrar un alquiler 
ilegal. Una vez que el inquilino 
haya tomado posesión del apar¬ 
tamento, puede escoger entre lle¬ 
nar un formulario de queja de 
exceso de cobro de renta con la 
oficina de la División de Vivienda 
y Renovación Comunal (DHCR), 
o disputar la cantidad de la renta 
en la corte de vivienda de la ciu¬ 
dad para que se determine cuál 
es el alquiler legal. 

Si un posible inquilino da 
muestras de conocer sus dere¬ 
chos, lo más probable es que el 
casero no firmará ningún contra¬ 
to con tal inquilino. Los caseros 
evitan contratar con inquilinos 
que les pueden dar problemas. 
El exceso de cobro de alquiler 
es muy común. Todos los inqui¬ 
linos deben luchar contra posi¬ 
bles excesos de cobro. Obtenga 
y llene un formulario Form RA-89 
con la oficina de DHCR para 
determinar el alquiler correcto 
en los archivos oficiales. Llame 
a la DHCR a (718) 739-6400 
para obtener un formulario, o 
búsquelo en el sitio 
www. d hcr. State. ny. us. 

La Apelación de la Renta 
de Mercado Justa Otro tipo de 
exceso de cobro sucede fre¬ 


cuentemente cuando se vacía un 
apartamento que previamente 
estaba sujeto a renta controlada 
y se alquila con renta estabili¬ 
zada. La Junta de Regulación de 
Renta (RGB) establece anual¬ 
mente lo que ellos llaman el 
“Tope Especial de la Renta de 
Mercado Justa,” el cual es em¬ 
pleado por la DHCR para bajar 
las rentas de mercado injustas de 
los inquilinos que llenan el formu¬ 
lario llamado “Apelación a la Ren¬ 
ta Justa de Mercado” (FMRA). 
Según la Orden 37, es la Renta 
de Mercado Justa de HUD o un 
50% sobre la renta base máxima. 
Ningún inquilino de un aparta¬ 
mento de renta estabilizada que 
fue descontrolado el 1 ro de abril 
de 1984 o después debe dejar de 
poner a prueba la llamada “Ren¬ 
ta Legal Inicial Regulada” (renta 
de mercado) que los caseros co¬ 
bran cuando hay descontrol del 
apartamento. Use el formulario 
de DHCR Form RA-89. Indique 
claramente que su queja es tan¬ 
to una queja de “Apelación a la 
Renta Justa de Mercado” como 
de “exceso de cobro.” La corte de 
vivienda no puede tomar decisión 
sobre una Apelación de Renta de 
Mercado. Apartamentos vacíos 


que antes estaban controlados 
en edificios que se han converti¬ 
do en cooperativas o condomi¬ 
nios no se vuelven estabilizados 
y no satisfacen los requisitos para 
la Apelación de la Renta Justa de 
Mercado. 

Exención de Incrementos 
para las Personas de Mayor 
Edad: Las personas de 62 años 
o más que viven en apartamen¬ 
tos estabilizados y cuyos ingre¬ 
sos familiares anuales son de 
$26,000 o menos, y que pagan 
(o enfrentan un incremento de 
alquiler que los forzaría a pagar) 
una renta de un tercio o más de 
sus ingresos, pueden tener dere¬ 
cho al programa de Exención de 
Incrementos para las Personas 
de Mayor Edad (SCRIE, por sus 
siglas en inglés), si aplican al 
Departamento de la Ciudad de 
Nueva York Sobre las Personas 
de Mayor Edad, cuya dirección 
es: SCRIE Unit, 2 Lafayette 
Street, NY NY 10007. Si el alqui¬ 
ler actual de un inquilino que tie¬ 
ne derecho a este programa 
sobrepasa un tercio del ingreso, 
no se lo puede reducir, pero es 
posible evitar incrementos de 
alquiler en el futuro. Para más 
información sobre SCRIE o el 


programa equivalentepara los 
minusválidos (DRIE), llame al 
311 (vea la página 4). 

Unidades de Desván 
(Lofts) Los incrementos legales 
sobre la renta base para las uni¬ 
dades de desván son de un 2.25 
por ciento por un contrato de un 
año y un 4.5 por ciento por un 
contrato de dos años. No se per¬ 
mite incrementos para las unida¬ 
des de desván vacías. 

Hoteles y Apartamentos 
de una Sola Habitación 

No habrá ningún aumento de 
la renta este año para los aparta¬ 
mentos de hotel de Clase A, ca¬ 
sas de habitaciones, hoteles de 
clase B (de 30 habitaciones o 
más), hoteles de una sola habi¬ 
tación, y las casas de habitacio¬ 
nes (Clase B, 6-29 cuartos). No 
se permite incrementos para 
apartamentos vacíos. 

La Desregulación de 
Rentas Altas y Altos Ingre¬ 
sos (1) Los apartamentos que 
legalmente se alquilan por 
$2,000 o más por mes y que se 
desocuparon entre el 7 de julio 
de 1993 y el 1 ro. de octubre de 
1993, o en o desde del 1ro de 
abril de 1994 son sujetos a la 
desregulación. (2) La misma 
desregulación se les aplica, 
para el mismo período estable¬ 
cido en (1), a los apartamentos 
que legalmente pagan $2,000 o 
más mensualmente aunque no 
se desocupen, si el ingreso total 
de la familia es más de 
$175,000 en los dos años con¬ 
secutivos previos. Para cumplir 
los requisitos de esta segunda 
forma de desregulación, el ca¬ 
sero tiene que enviarle un for¬ 
mulario de certificación de 
ingreso al inquilino entre el 1ro 
de enero y el 1ro de mayo, así 
como someter dicho formulario 
al DHCR y conseguir su aproba¬ 
ción. 

Para pautas previas, llame a la 
RGB al 212-385-2934 o bus¬ 
que el sitio www.hous- 
ingnyc.com. 


Tipo de Contrato Renta Legal Actual 

Contrato de 1 Año 

Contrato de 2 Años 

Renovación 

Si el dueño paga la calefacción 

2.75% 

5.5% 

del Contrato 

Si el inquilino paga la calefacción 

2.5% 

4.5% 


Más de 
$500 

Incrementos por 
desocupación cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

17.25% 

20% 


Incrementos por 
desocupación no cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento por 
estar vacío, más el 17.25% 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento 
por estar vacío, más el 20% 

Contratos 
para Aparta¬ 
mentos 

Vacíos 

Menos de 
$300 

Incrementos por 
desocupación cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

17.25% + $100 

20% + $100 


Incrementos por 
desocupación no cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento por 
estar vacío, + 17.25% + $100 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento 
por estar vacío, + 20% + $100 


Renta 
de $300 a 
$500 

Incrementos por 
desocupación cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

17.25% o $100, 
lo que sea mayor 

20% o $100, 
lo que sea mayor 


Incrementos por 
desocupación no cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento 
por estar vacío, mas 17.25%, 
o $100, lo que sea mayor 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento 
por estar vacío, mas 20%, 
o $100, lo que sea mayor 
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Huelga 

viene de la página 3 

durante la guerra en Vietnam. 

Vale mencionar estas acciones 
ahora a la luz de los comentarios 
extensivos sobre la ilegalidad de la 
huelga de los trabajadores 
transportistas. Tanto el gobern¬ 
ador Goerge Pataki como el alcalde 
Michael Bloomberg emplearon la 
palabra “ilegal” en todos y cada 
uno de los comentarios que 
hicieron a los medios de comuni- 
catión sobre la huelga. Bloomberg 
hasta usó la ilegalidad de la huelga 
para justificar calificarla como “ver¬ 
gonzosa” y “rufianesca.” 

Sin embargo, el recorrido más 
rápido de la historia nos muestra 
que el mero hecho de que una 
acción haya sido declarada ilegal 
no siempre ha significado que fue 
mala. Durante la huelga, más de 
30,000 neoyorquinos hicieron 
piquetes en el frío glacial, 
corriendo el riesgo de multas y 
otros castigos sustanciales no solo 
para defender su propio futuro 
como trabajadores sino el futuro 
de trabajadores transportistas aun 
por contratar. La MTA exigía, en¬ 
tre otras cosas, el equivalente de 


un recorte de salario de 6 por 
ciento para empleados de tránsito 
futuros en forma de una 
contribución sin precedente a sus 
propias pensiones de jubilación. 

Desde que el Sindicato de 
Trabajadores del Transporte ganó 
las pensiones para los trabajadores 
transportistas, ellas han sido una 
parte importante de lo que hace 
valer la pena “mover a Nueva York” 
al hacer, entre otros trabajos 
arduos y a veces peligrosos, el 
trabajo difícil de mantener en 
operación el único sistema de 
metro en todo el mundo que 
funciona 24 horas al día, siete días 
a la semana. La huelga del sin¬ 
dicato para sus futuros miembros 
bien podría ser vista como valiente 
en otro momento. 

El 22 de diciembre, el presidente 
de la Sección 100 Roger Toussaint 
y la gran mayoría de la junta 
directiva del sindicato votaron por 
volver a las negociaciones y ordenar 
a los trabajadores transportistas a 
regresar al trabajo. Posteriormente 
votaron por aceptar una oferta de 
contrato de la MTA. Al entrar en 
prensa esta edición de Tenant/ 
Inquilino , no se había resuelto 
todo, pero parece que la huelga 




¡ORGÁN 


La ley requiere que su casero 
proporciona calefacción y agu< 
caliente! la las temperaturas 
siguientes, desde el 1ro de 
octubre riasta el 31 de mayo: 

Desde las ó a.m. hasta las 1 0 p.m.: Si 13 
temperatura afuera es de menos de 5^ 
grados, la temperatura adentro debe ser 
al menos de 68 grados en todo el 
apartamento. 

Desde las 10 p.m. hasta las ó a.m.: Si la 
temperatura afuera es de menos de 40 
grados, la temperatura adentro debe ser 
al menos de 55 grados en todo el 
apartamento. 



participación de todos los inquilinos 
en su edificio que pueden firmarlo. 
Reclame una orden para restaurar la 
calefacción y el agua caliente, y que 
se reduzcan y congelen (¡disculpe lo 
de "congelen"!) todas las rentas. 

Necesitarán una fuerte asociación de 
inquilinos para obligar al casero a 
proporcionar calefacción y agua 
caliente. Escriban y llamen al casero 
para demandar reparaciones y 
aceite. Prepárense para una huelga 
de renta (sobre todo con asesoría 
legal)—de relámpago si es necesa¬ 
rio. 


Se tiene que proporcionar agua caliente 
a un mínimo de 1 20 grados en el grifo 
las 24 horas del día, todo el año. 

Sí su casero no mantiene estas 
temperaturas mínimas, usted 
debe: 

^ Comenzar una "Acción HP" (HP 
Action) en la Corte de Vivienda. Pida 
una inspección por orden de la corte 
y una Orden de Corrección (Order 
to Correct) 

^ Llamar al Buró Central de Quejas 
(Central Control Bureau) de la 
ciudad de Nueva York al 311 
inmediatamente, para documentar la 
violación del casero. Llame repetida¬ 
mente. Se supone que un inspector 
vendrá eventualmente, aunque a 
veces no lo haga. 

^ Exhortar a los otros inquilinos en el 
edificio a llamar al Central 
Complaint. Todos deben llamar 
repetidamente, al menos una vez al 
día, todos los días en que tengan 
problemas con la calefacción. 

Comprar un buen termómetro para 
afuera y adentro, para documentar 
las fechas exactas, las horas, y las 
temperaturas, tanto afuera como 
adentro, mientras tenga problemas 
con la calefacción. Esta documenta¬ 
ción es su evidencia 

^ Llamar a la División de Vivienda y 
Renovación Comunal del Estado de 
Nueva York (DHCR, por sus siglas en 
ingles) al (718) 739-6400, y pedir 
que le envíen el formulario de Queja 
de Calefacción y Agua Caliente. 
Llene el formulario y consigue la 


Las leyes sobre la calefacción 
establecen también: 

Que el Departamento de Reparacio¬ 
nes de Emergencia de la ciudad le 
proporcione la calefacción si el 
casero no lo hace. (No se siente en un 
bloque de hielo—otra vez, ¡discul¬ 
pe!—mientras espere que lo haga.) 

Una multa de $250 to $500 al casero 
por cada día que se produzca la 
violación. (Pero la verdad es que la 
Corte de Vivienda raras veces impone 
las multas, y menos aun las cobra). 

Una multa de $ 1,000 al casero si 
algún aparato de control automático 
se instala en la caldera para 
mantener la temperatura por debajo 
del mínimo legal. 

^ Si el tanque de combustible de la 
caldera está vacío, los inquilinos 
tienen el derecho de comprar su 
propio combustible después de haber 
pasado 24 horas sin calefacción y 
también sin obtener ninguna 
respuesta del casero. Esto no se aplica 
si la caldera está rota y necesita tanto 
reparación como combustible. 

¡Cuidado! ¡proteja su dinero! Si los 
inquilinos deciden comprar el 
combustible, hay que seguir los 
procedimientos legales cuidado¬ 
samente. Consiga la ayuda y el 
consejo de un organizador de 
inquilinos. La existencia de leyes de 
calefacción y agua caliente vigentes 
no garantiza que el gobierno las 
implemente. No se quede helado 
por esperar que la ciudad o el 
estado actúe. ¡Organízese! 



Los miembros de la Sección 100 del TWU votarán para ratificar el nuevo 
contrato el 20 de enero. 


llevó a la MTA de regreso a las 
negociaciones y que el sindicato 
logró al menos algunas de sus 
reivindicaciones. 

El propuesto nuevo contrato 
incluye un aumento de salario más 
grande de lo que los trabajadores 
del TWU consiguieron en su último 
contrato, seguros médicos para los 
jubilados y un reembolso para la 
mayoría de los miembros del 
sindicato de contribuciones que 
hicieron a sus pensiones en los 
últimos años. El sindicato también 
rechazó demandas de la MTA para 
nuevas descripciones de tareas que 
equivalieran a aumentos de 
producción sin aumentos de salario 
y—quizás de mayor importancia— 
para que los futuros trabajadores 
transportistas contribuyeran más 
para sus pensiones que los 
trabajadores actuales, lo que 
hubiera creado un sistema doble 
en el cual los más recientes 
empleados en efecto hubieran 
ganado menos. (Muchos pro¬ 
gresistas han calificado a los 
contratos dobles, en las palabras 
del difunto semanal El Guardián , 
“las concesiones más dañosas” que 
los sindicatos han tenido que 
hacer.) En el lado menos agradable, 
los miembros del sindicato van a 


tener que contribuir a su seguro 
médico por primera vez. Los 
miembros de base del sindicato aún 
no han recibido sus papeletas de 
voto y nadie sabe a ciencia cierta si 
aprobarán el contrato. 

Lo que queda claro es que la 
huelga sigue siendo un arma 
crítica en las luchas de los 
trabajadores para salarios 
adecuados y condiciones de trabajo 
soportables. Gomo otros neo¬ 
yorquinos, la gente que conduce 
nuestros autobuses y operan 
nuestro metro pagan, por regla 
general, las rentas más altas del 
país; los trabajadores municipales 
a menudo se quejan de que la gente 
que sirve a la ciudad no puede pagar 
para vivir en ella. O como dijo un 
trabajador transportista a esta 
reportera, “Nos acusaron de tomar 
como rehén a la ciudad, pero somos 
nosotros los rehenes—de la Ley 
Taylor.” 

La antigua redactora de Tenant/ 
Inquilino Judith Mahoney 
Pasternak es reportera y escritora 
progresista desde hace mucho 
tiempoymadredeun operador de 
tren de MTA-TWU. Se publicó una 
versión de este artículo durante la 
huelga en www.AlterNet.org. 


Hay solicitudes disponibles para la DRIE 
(Exención de Incrementos de Renta para Minusválidos) 

Los inquilinos minusválidos de renta regulada (y quienes viven en 
edificios Mitchell-Lama o en programas del HPD que llenen los 
requisitos) pueden solicitar ahora la congelación de su renta. Los 
inquilinos llenan los requisitos si pagan 1/3 de sus ingresos en renta, 
reciben ayuda financiera federal o estatal relacionada con invalidez y 
tienen ingresos de menos de $17,005 para individuos y menos de 
$24,373 para familias. 

La solicitud está disponible (en inglés) en el sitio Web del 
Departamento de Finanzas (http://www.nyc.gov/html/dof/html/pdf/ 
05pdf/drie.pdf), o se puede contactar la Mayor’s Office for People with 
Disabilities (Agencia del Alcalde para las Personas Minusválidas) en: 
100 Gold St., 2nd Floor, New York NY 10038 
Teléfono: 212-788-2830; facsímile: 212-341-9843 
TTY: 212-788-2838 

Para la SCRIE (Exención de Incrementos de Renta para las Personas 
de Mayor Edad), el inquilino (jefe de familia) debe tener 62 o más 
años, pagar 1/3 de sus ingresos o más en renta, vivir en un 
apartamento de renta controlada o estabilizada, Mitchell-Lama o 
cooperativa de dividendos limitados y tener ingresos de $25,000 o 
menos después de pagar impuestos. 

La solicitud de SCRIE está disponible en el sitio Web del 
Departamento por las Personas Mayores (http://www.nyc.gov/html/ 
dfta/html/bqcjump.html#spanish) o al llamara la agencia al 311. La 
mayoría de los centros para personas de mayor edad también tienen 
solicitudes. 


ZALMAI 
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Home Rule Takes Center Stage In Albany In 2006 

By Kenny Schaeffer 


On Nov. 7, New York State voters 
will elect a new governor, attorney 
general, and State Legislature. As 
the end of the George Pataki era 
rapidly approaches—not soon 
enough, from the perspective of 
preserving and increasing afford- 
able housing—the State Senate is 
also gripped by a growing sense 
that the Republicans will soon lose 
their majority, possibly even this 
year. In this climate, the fight to 
restore New York City’s home rule 
over rent and eviction laws— 
which gained considerable local 
momentum during a year-long 
campaign in 2005—moves to cen¬ 
ter stage at the State level in 2006. 

“ Every Democratic and Working 
Families candidate for governor, 
lieutenant governor, attorney 
general, and State legislator bet- 
ter know that restoring New York 
Gity’s self-government over hous¬ 
ing is a central issue and that their 
feet will be held to the fire,” says 
State Senator Liz Krueger (D/ 
WFP-Manhattan), the head of the 
Democratic Senate Campaign 
Gommittee. “Every marginal Re¬ 
publican senator should be look- 
ing over their shoulder. ” Krueger 
is officially a cautious” about the 
prospects of picking up one or two 
seats this year, but there are indi- 
cations that Senate Republicans 
can see the writing on the wall. 
“They are acting like they know 
something we don’t know,” re- 
ports one Albany source who did 
not want to be identified. “State 
senators are saying derogatory 
things about their colleagues and 


even about Majority Leader Joe 
Bruno.” 

In 2004, Democrats cut the Re¬ 
publicans’ margin in the Senate 
margin from seven to four. They 
also nearly defeated the number- 
two man in the Senate, Nicholas 
Spano in Westchester, who sur- 
vived thanks in part to the Working 
Families Party’s endorsing him in 
exchange for GOP support of a $2- 
an-hour increase in the state’s 
minimum wage. His 2004 chal¬ 
lenger, Andrea Stewart Gousins of 
Yonkers, is given an excellent 
chance to win if she runs against 
him again. November 2005 saw 
íurther defeats for Republicans 
and the election of more Progres¬ 
sive Democrats in local elections 
across the State, including Byron 
Brown, the first African-American 
mayor of Buffalo. 

Several New York City districts 
are currently represented by Re¬ 
publican State Senators who 
sometimes voice support for rent 
and eviction laws, but not one of 
them has ever voted for a motion 
to petition (formerly known as a 
motion to discharge) to allow de¬ 
bate and a vote on the bilí to re¬ 
store the city’s home rule. Among 
them are Frank Padavan and 
Serphin Maltese of Queens, Mar¬ 
tin Goldin of Brooklyn, and John 
Marchi of Staten Island, who is 84 
years oíd. Republican seats may 
also be in jeopardy on Long Island, 
where Democrats have been in- 
creasingly successful in local races 
and are vying for control for the 
first time in decades, and in some 


OUR FIGHT AGAINST THE MASS EVICTION 
SCAM IS A FIGHT FOR ALL NEW YORKERS 

Friends of 47 East 3 rd Street 

Many of you are already aware of the battle we tenants at 47 East 
3rd St. have been waging for more than two years against mass evic¬ 
tion. Many of you have also been generous supporters of our cause. 

We’ve been fighting a landlord who claims to want to turn our 15- 
apartment building into a mansión for himself. The landlord is us- 
ing a loophole under the rent-stabilization law for “owner use” in 
an attempt to empty out the entire building. So far, we have shoul- 
dered the legal costs, which have mounted to over $100,000, al- 
most entirely by ourselves. 

WHAT’ S HAPPENING NOW 

The New York State Supreme Gourt issued an injunction this past 
June preventing our landlord from initiating further eviction pro- 
ceedings against tenants in our building. The judge firmly believes 
we have a right to challenge the landlord’s misuse of the rent-stabi- 
lization law. 

This is not a final decisión, however. The case has moved to another 
State Supreme Gourt judge, who will decide whether to issue a sum- 
mary judgment or move forward with a trial. Whatever the out- 
come, the case is certain to be appealed. 

We strongly feel that this fight is not only for our homes, but for all 
rent-regulated tenants throughout New York Gity. If landlords had 
the legal right to mass-evict entire apartment buildings, it would cer- 
tainly have dire consequences. Help us fight to keep affordable hous¬ 
ing in New York Gity. 

HOW YOU CAN HELP 

We’d like to ask you to support our Legal Defense Fund. Donations 
can be made directly to our PayPal account by going to 
www.PayPal.com and using our e-mail address, 47e3st@Gmail.com 
(credit cards accepted) or by check, made out to “47 East 3rd St. 
Tenants’ Association” and mailed to: David Pultz, 47 East 3rd St., Apt. 
2, New York, NY 10003-9069. All donations go completely and directly 
toward legal costs. 


upstate districts. 

Growing Support 

The Housing Here & Now coali- 
tion, which Met Gouncil is a mem- 
ber of, urges restoration of home 
rule as a necessary part of its af- 
fordable-housing program, which 
at the local level also ineludes the 
Fix It Now! Campaign and efíorts 
to devote additional Battery Park 
Gity profits to the preservation 
and creation of permanently af¬ 
fordable housing. 

Several important players in 
State politics joined the cali to 
restore home rule in 2005, in¬ 
cluding the Working Families 
Party, the Brennan Genter for 
Justice at NYU Law School, Citi¬ 
zen Action, the United Auto Work- 
ers, the United Federation of 
Teachers, andDistrict Gouncil 37. 
The WFP effort in particular will 
be critical, because the party was 
the key forcé in winning the mini- 
mum-wage increase last year. 

With the Republicans in disarray 


and a new governor coming into 
office, 2006 is the períect time to 
address home rule. Albany’s cor- 
rupt and undemocratic control 
over the city’s rent laws has al- 
lowed the shortage of affordable 
housing for both low-income and 
middle-income tenants to reach 
crisis level. 

The new governor will have an 
opportunity to address these is- 
sues immediately. Upon taking 
office, his or her administration 
can reverse Pataki’s pro-landlord 
changes to the rent-stabilization 
code, starting with rent over- 
charges—where the scope of the 
iníamous “four-year rule” must be 
diminished to comply with the 
recent Gourt of Appeals decisión 
that the rule can not be used to 
establish a rent that is based on 
fraud. The code and the State Di¬ 
visión of Housing and Community 
Renewal’s administrative practices 
should be rewritten from top to 

continued on page 6 



The lavwrequíres your landlord 
provide heat and hot water at ttyc 
followíng levels from October 1 
through May 31: 

From 6 am to 10 pm: If the outside 
temperature falls below 55 degrees, 
the inside temperature must be at 
least 68 degrees everywhere in your 
apartment. 

From 10 pm to 6 am: If the outside 
temperature falls below 40 degrees, 
the inside temperature must be at 
least 55 degrees everywhere in your 
apartment. 

Hot water at a minimum 1 20 
degrees at the tap must be provided 
24 hours a day, year round. 

If your landlord does not maíntaín 
those minimum temperatures, you 
should: 

Start an "HP action" in Housing 
Court. Ask for a court-ordered 
inspection and an Order to 
Correct. 

Cali the New York City Central 
Complaints Bureau at 311 
immediately to record the 
landlord's violation. Cali 
repeatedly. An inspector should 
eventually come, although 
sometimes they don't. 

Get other tenants in your 
building to cali Central Com- 
plaint. Everybody should cali 
repeatedly, at least once every 
day the condition is not cor- 
rected. 

Buy a good indoor/outdoor 
thermometer and keep a chart of 
the exact dates, times, and 
temperature readings, inside and 
out, so long as the condition is 
not corrected. The chart is your 
evidence. 

Cali the New York State División 
of Housing and Community 
Renewal at (718) 739-6400 and 


ask them to send you their Heat 
and Hot Water complaint form. 

Get as many other apartments as 
possible in your building to sign 
on, demanding an order restoring 
heat and hot water, and a reduc- 
tion and freeze (pardon the 
expression!) in all the rents. 

You'll need a strong tenant associa¬ 
tion to forcé the landlord to provide 
heat and hot water. Write and cali the 
landlord and demand repairs or fuel. 

Prepare to go on rent strike — but get 
legal advice first. 

The heat laws also provide for: 

The city's Emergency Repair 
Department to supply your heat if 
the landlord does not. (Try waiting 
for this one!) 

A $250 to $500 a day fine to the 
landlord for every day of violation. 
(But the Housing Court rarely 
imposes these fines, let alone 
collects them.) 

A $1,000 fine to the landlord if an 
automatic control device is put on 
the boiler to keep the temperature 
below the lawful minimum. 

If your boiler's fuel tank is empty, 
tenants have the right to buy their 
own fuel after 24 hours of no heat 
and no response from the landlord. 
But this provisión does not apply if 
the boiler is broken and needs both 
repairs and fuel. 

Caution! Protect your money! If you 
decide to buy fuel, you must follow 
special lawful procedures very 
carefully. You should get help and 
advice from a tenant organizer. 

Because the heat and hot water laws 
are in the law books does not mean 
they are enforced by government. 

Don't freeze to death waiting for the 
city or state to act. Organize! 
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Extell High-Rise Plans Cast Shadows on the Upper West Side 


A dark cloud is looming 
above the Upper West Side. 
The Extell Development 
Go., with íinancial backing 
from the clout-heavy in- 
vestment firm the Garlyle 
Group, is building or plan- 
ning to build luxury high- 
rise buildings at several 
sites in the neighborhood. 
Among them are 31-story 
and 37-story towers at 
lOOth Street and Broad- 
way and a 21-story building 
at 86th Street and West 
End Avenue. 

The plans have attracted 
communityopposition, as 
critics say the high-rises— 
where individual apart- 
ments will cost $2 million 
and up—will change the 
character of the neighbor¬ 
hood, blocking sunshine, 
increasing traffic, and 
causing secondary dis- 
placement of less aífluent 
residents and businesses. 
The developers have also 
demolished many low-rise 
homes, bought up air 
rights, and are threaten- 
ing to displace cultural in- 
stitutions. 

“It’s certainly going to 
cast a shadow on Manhat¬ 


tan Valley,” said Upper West 
Side resident and Met 
Gouncil member Alan 
Reich. In his area of the 
neighborhood, a two 
brownstones, one low-rise 
supermarket, and several 
small stores are already 
down.” 

Extell and the Garlyle 
Group—whose investors 
have included íormer 
President George H.W. 
Bush and members of the 
bin haden íamily—were 
the buyers in the largest 
residential property sale in 
history last June, when 
they purchased a large 
swath of land in Riverside 
South for $1.76 billion. 
Additionally, they are look- 
ing to ílip many of their 
purchases to make a quick 
buck. 

Extell is also involved in 
numerous other luxury 
projects around Manhat¬ 
tan, in Ghelsea, Soho, and 
the Upper East Side, 
where they plan to convert 
the oíd Stanhope Hotel on 
Fiíth Avenue to $10 mil¬ 
lion condos. They recently 
built a 60-story tower on 
West 42nd Street. 


By Bennett Baumer 

At 221 West 57th St., 
which Extell bought last 
June for a reported $67.5 
million, the company is 
embroiled in an eviction 
case with the popular 
Broadway Dance Studio. 
The studio trains over 
3,000 students and has 
spent $60,000 on lawyer 
fees to defend itself 
against the development 
company, in addition to 
the $70,000 a month it 
pays in rent. Extell claimed 
through a building-code 
technicality that the stu¬ 
dio defaulted on its lease, 
though Broadway Dance 
Studio says Extell is only 
looking to redevelop the 
site. 

“It’s our íeeling that 
they’re hoping to throw in 
our way such high legal 
costs that at some point 
we’ll have to walk away,” 
studio chief executive oí- 
ficer Allison Ellner told the 
New York Times. 

Sources at the Broadway 
Dance Studio declined to 
comment for this story 
because a settlement may 
be in the works with Extell. 

Extell and the Garlyle 


Group’s brand of preda- 
tory real-estate dealings 
could create a situation 
where only corporate- 
backed stores can survive 
in Manhattan, says Reich. 
He worries that an old- 
style movie house in his 
neighborhood may not 

Home Rule 

continued from page 5 

bottom, in areas ranging 
from Service reduction 
and harassment com- 
plaints to MCI applications 
to preferential rents and 
lease renewals to eviction 
limits. 

Even beíore the election, 
any credible Democratic 
candidate must take a 
stand on restoring the 
strength and efíectiveness 
of rent and eviction pro- 
tections—beíore any 
more of the approximately 
one million rent-con- 
trolled and rent-stabilized 
apartments are lost. 

Spitzer 

To date, the leading can¬ 
didate for the Democratic 
gubernatorial nomination, 


survive the construction 
of an Extell high-rise be- 
cause it relies on foot traf¬ 
fic, and the construction 
of the tower would kill it. 

a How many Victoria’s 
Secrets or Godiva Choco¬ 
lates can this city stand?” 
he asks. 


Eliot Spitzer, has not taken 
a public position on rent 
and eviction laws or the res- 
toration of the city’s home 
rule. But Met Council and 
others who see the primacy 
of home rule as the neces- 
sary precondition for any 
meaningíul eífort to ad- 
dress the city’s housing 
and homeless crisis, are de- 
termined that he—and the 
other candidates—will 
have to deal with this issue. 

Spitzer, who comes from 
a prominent real-estate 
íamily, has made a national 
reputation taking on pow- 
erful Wall Street interests 
and promoting good gov- 
ernment. With him as an 
ally in the fight for home 
rule, victory would be that 
much closer. 


NYC Rent Guidelines Board Adjustments (Order No. 37) 

for Rent Stabilized Leases commencing Oct. 1, 2005 through Sept. 30, 2006 


Lease Type 

Current Legal Rent 

One-year Lease 

Two-year Lease 

Renewal 

Leases 

Landlord pays heat 

2.75% 

5.5% 

Tenant pays heat 

2.25% 

4.5% 

Vacancy 

leases 

More 

than 

$500 

Vacancy allowance charged 
within last 8 years 

17.25% 

20% 

No vacancy allowance 
charged within last 8 years 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy 
allowance, plus 17.25% 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy 
allowance, plus 20% 

Less 

than 

$300 

Vacancy allowance charged 
within last 8 years 

17.25% plus $100 

20% plus $100 

No vacancy allowance 
charged within last 8 years 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allow¬ 
ance, plus 17.25% plus $100 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allow¬ 
ance, plus 20% plus $100 

Rent 
$300 to 
$500 

Vacancy allowance charged 
within last 8 years 

17.25% or $100, 
whichever is greater 

20% or $100, 
whichever is greater 

No vacancy allowance 
charged within last 8 years 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allowance, 
plus 17.25%, or $100, 
whichever is greater 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allowance, 
plus 20%, or $100, 
whichever is greater 


This rent guidelines table shows 
the máximum increases land- 
lords in New York City can legally 
charge for rent stabilized apart¬ 
ments on all leases commencing 
in the twelve-month period be- 
ginning October 1, 2005. In- 
creases in rent based on the 1 - or 
2-year renewal guidelines can 
be charged only once during the 
period covered by the guidelines, 
and must be applied to the legal 
stabilized renton September30, 
2005. The above guidelines and 
vacancy bonuses do not apply to 
an apartment which was rent 
controlled on that date. There is 
no low rent supplement, a.k.a. 
poor tax, allowed. 

Sublease Allowance 

Landlords can charge a 10 per- 
cent increase during the term of a 
sublease that commences dur¬ 
ing this guideline period. 

Vacancy Leases 

In June 1997, Governor George 
Pataki, as a part of his efforts to 
destroy rent regulation, forced 
changes that gave landlords 
large vacancy bonuses. Provi- 
sions of his Rent Regulation Re- 
form Act of 1997 al low the rents of 
apartments to rise by a statutory 
percentage: 20 percent for a 
2-year lease, and 20 percent mi- 
nus the difference between the 1 - 
and 2-year renewal guidelines 
for 1-year leases. The law also 
allows additional vacancy in¬ 
creases for apartments which 
have had no vacancy allowance 
in eight or more years. 

Rent Overcharges 

Tenants should be aware that 
many landlords will exploit the 
complexities of these guidelines 
and bonuses, and the tenant’s 
unfamiliarity with the apartment’s 


rent history, to charge an ¡Ilegal 
rent. The tenant can choose be¬ 
tween filing an overcharge com- 
plaint with the División of 
Housing and Community Re¬ 
newal or challenging the rent in 
Housing Court to get a determi- 
nation of the legal rent. 

A prospective tenant who ex- 
presses knowledge of their rights 
will probably not be given a lease 
to sign. Landlords avoid renting to 
tenants who may betroublesome. 
Overcharging is very common. 
Every tenant should challenge 
possible overcharge. With DHCR, 
obtain and fill out Form RA-89 to 
determine the correct rent from of- 
ficial records. Cali DHCR at (718) 
739-6400 to obtain the form or go 
to: www.dhcr.state.ny.us 

Fair Market Rent Appeal 

Another type of overcharge 
frequently occurs at the time that 


a previously rent controlled apart- 
ment becomes vacant and is 
re-rented as a stabilized unit. 
The Rent Guidelines Board an- 
nually sets what they cali the 
“Special Fair Market Rent Guide¬ 
line” that is used by DHCR to 
lower unfair market rents for ten¬ 
ants who file the Fair Market Rent 
Appeal (FMRA). Under Order 37, 
it is HUD Fair Market Rent or 50% 
above the máximum base rent., 
whichever is higher. No stabi¬ 
lized tenant of an apartment that 
was decontrolled on or after April 
1, 1984 should fail to challenge 
the so-called Initial Legal Regu- 
lated Rent (market rent) that land¬ 
lords charge upon decontrol. Use 
DHCR Form RA-89. Indícate 
clearlythatyour complaint is both 
a complaint of “overcharge” and 
“Fair Market Rent Appeal.” The 
Housing Court cannot deter¬ 
mine a Fair Market Rent Appeal. 


Formerly controlled vacant 
apartments in buildings con¬ 
verted to co-ops or condos do 
not become stabilized and are 
not eligible for a Fair Market 
Rent Appeal. 

Sénior Citizen 
and Disabled Tenants 

(see page 7) 

Loft Units 

Legalized loft unit increases 
above the base rent are 2.25 
percent for a one-year lease and 
4.5 percent for two years. No va¬ 
cancy allowance is permitted on 


vacant lofts. 

Hotels and SROs 

The board voted to freeze rents 
for Class A apartment hotels, 
lodging houses, Class B hotels 
(30 rooms or more), single room 
occupancy (SROs) hotels, and 
rooming houses (Class B, 6-29 
rooms). No vacancy allowance is 
permitted. Landlords cannot col- 
lect an increase over the rent 
charged on September30,2005 
between October 1, 2005 and 
September 30, 2006. 

High-rent, High-income 
Deregulation 

(1) Apartments legally renting for 
$2,000 or more a month that be- 
came vacant from July 7, 1993 
through October 1, 1993, or on 
April 1, 1994 and thereafter are 
subject to deregulation. (2) The 
same deregulation applies in the 
time periods set forth in (1) 
above to apartments legally rent¬ 
ing for $2,000 or more a month 
without their becoming vacant if 
the total household income ex- 
ceeds $175,000 in each of the 
prior two consecutive years. To 
be eligible for this second form of 
deregulation, the landlord must 
send an income certification form 
to the tenant between January 1 
and May 1 and file it with and get 
the approval of DHCR. 

For previous guidelines cali the 
RGB at 212-385-2934 or go to 
www.housingnyc.com. 


M issed an issue of TENANT? 
Cfieck us out on the Web: 

www. met council. net 
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Tenant Advócate or Landlord Chum? 


Brooklyn Renters Challenge Nonproflt Head 

By Gabriel Thompson 


Lawrence Hilonowitz is known in 
the Brooklyn neighborhood of 
Fort Greene as a dedicated fighter 
for landlords. He advises them 
when they are in Housing Gourt 
and sends letters to their tenants. 
His work would scarcely be un- 
usual, if not for one thing: He’s 
also the executive director of a 
group called the Kings Gounty 
Tenants’ Goalition. 

“I see Mr. Hilonowitz in Hous- 
ing Gourt all the time, and I’ve 
never seen him working with 
tenants,” said tenant lawyer 
Ronald Languedoc of South 
Brooklyn Legal Services (SBLS), 
who in August received a letter on 
behalf of a Brooklyn landlord 
signed by Hilonowitz that sarcas- 
tically referred to one of SBLS’ 
clients as a “genius” and another 
as a “moron.” 

In a recent letter to a sepárate 
tenant who had íiled a rent-over- 
charge complaint, Hilonowitz, 
who said he was “retained” by the 
landlord, wrote: “An apartment 
your size can easily rent for well 
over $1,000 and even cióse to 
$2,000 per month. You are fortú¬ 
nate, and Greedy.” He ended the 
letter by warning the tenant that 
he will defend against the “frivo- 
lous complaint,” as well as file a 
lawsuit against the tenant for 
damages if he continúes his case. 

Hilonowitz scoffs at the notion 
that he favors landlords. “That’s 
an absolute, bald-faced lie!” he 
yelled, when reached by phone at 
his Clinton Avenue office. “I have 
always been a tenant advócate!” 
He said he had been involved in 
tenants’ rights work ever since 
the 1980s, when he organized the 
Flatbush building he was living in. 
That work spawned the Kings 
Highway Tenant Association, 
which was incorporated by 
Hilonowitz in 1996 as the Kings 
Gounty Tenants’ Goalition. 

Hilonowitz estimates that 
a practically 99.9 percent” of his 


cases are in support of tenants, 
and that when he works with land¬ 
lords it is simply to “medíate” a 
solution. One tenant, Guillermo 
Ramirez, describes Hilonowitz as 
a “brilliant mind” who assisted 
him when he received an eviction 
notice earlier thisyear. “Normally, 
people are scared when they go 
into Housing Court, but Larry was 
terrific in explaining the entire 
process,” he said. Hilonowitz 
helped him avoid eviction, receive 
money from Gatholic Gharities, 
and win a rent-overcharge com¬ 
plaint. “He is a person that knows 
the lawinside out,” he concluded. 

But tenants facing Hilonowitz 
tell a very different story, and nu- 
merous documents obtained by 
City Limits show him doing much 
more than simply “mediating” for 
landlords. 

Last year, Hilonowitz moved his 
office into the basement of 316 
Clinton Ave., where the rent-sta- 
bilized tenants had íiled a case 
against their landlord for at- 
tempting to increase their rents 
dramatically. Hilonowitz, who is 
not being charged rent for his 
office space, became the 
landlord’s agent, and began send- 
ing letters to the tenants—even 
after a judge ruled against the 
landlord in the rent case. 

TWo tenants who have lived in 
the building for more than 20 
years spoke to City Limits under 
the condition of anonymity, citing 
concerns of retaliation. 

“Our harassment has been ter¬ 
rible,” said one of the tenants, 
arguing that Hilonowitz’s actions 
have created an environment of 
“total intimidation.” To support 
this claim, both tenants showed 
City Limits numerous letters they 
have received from the Kings 
Gounty Tenants’ Goalition. 

In one, when Hilonowitz claimed 
to have discovered several empty 
cat-food cans in the trash, he prom- 
ised to install a closed-circuit TV 


SCRIE & DRIE 

Seniors: Rent-regulated seniors, 62 or older, whose disposable 
annual household income is $26,000 or less (for 2006) and who 
pay (or face a rent increase that would cause them to pay) one- 
third or more of that income in rent may be eligible for a Sénior 
Citizen Rent Increase Exemption (SCRIE). Apply to: 

The NYC Dept of the Aging 
SCRIE Unit 

2 Lafayette Street, NY, NY 10007. 

Disabled tenants: Rent-regulated tenants receiving eligible State 
or federal disability-related financial assistance with incomes of 
$17,580 or less for individuáis and $25,212 or less for a couple 
facing rents equal to more than one-third of their income may be 
eligible for the Disability Rent Increase Exemption (DRIE). Apply 
to: 

NYC Dept. of Finance 
DRIE Exemptions 
59 Maiden Lañe - 20 th floor 
New York, NY 10038 

DRIE and SCRIE info is available on the city’s website, 
www. nyc. gov, or cali 311. 


camera to “catch the morons” who 
had failed to recycle and pursue 
eviction proceedings against them. 
In another letter, after a tenant 
complained anonymously to the 
Department of Buildings about 
renovation work, Hilonowitz wrote 
that the “idiot” needed to “get a 
life” and “some therapy,” and that 
he had already sent the legal de- 
partment of the DOB the ñame of 
the “suspect” whom he believed 
had lodged the complaint. 

“He has told me, ‘Well, if you 
don’t like it, you shouldjust leave,”’ 
said another tenant. “But his ac¬ 
tions have only brought the ten¬ 
ants closer together, and we are 
more determined to stay. We’re 
not going to let him push us out.” 

The Goalition is one of 35 
groups in New York City that re¬ 
ceive federal funding through 
the Federal Emergency Manage¬ 
ment Agency’s Emergency Food 
and Shelter Program (EFSP), 
which helps tenants pay Ítems 
like back rent and Utilities, and is 


administered by the United Way 
of New York City. Kathy Walling, 
United Way’s vice president of 
Communications, said the Goali¬ 
tion had been funded by EFSP for 
the past six years, and last year 
received $17,300, ofwhich 1 per- 
cent—or $173—could be used 
for administrative costs. 

Itala Rutter, director of EFSP in 
New York City, said the only com¬ 
plaint she had heard about 
Hilonowitz was during a meeting 
of social Service organizations, 
where a woman charged that he 
was assisting landlords. “I asked 
him if that was true, and he said 
no,” she said. “Some people 
looked into it, but they didn’t find 
any evidence.” 

Reprinted with permission from 
City Limits Weekly. 



Homeless-Service Scammers Still 
Hold Contract With City 


In a settlement deal inked in No- 
vember, the Rev. Gordon Duggins 
and G. Sterling Zinsmeyer, the 
embattled former directors of 
Praxis Housing, were fined 
$700,000 and barred from run- 
ning a nonprofit for the next de¬ 
cade. But that hasn’t stopped 
them from doing business with 
the city’s Department of Home- 
less Services (DHS). 

State Attorney General Eliot 
Spitzer charged that Duggins and 
Zinsmeyer acted as “faithless fidu- 
ciaries” when they improperly fun- 
neled hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in public money into their 
own prívate venture, Interim 
Housing, Inc., without clearance 
from Praxis’ board of directors and 
at the expense of their own em- 
ployees. Interim Housing has 
since become a major for-profit 
homeless-services enterprise, 
with seven shelters throughout 
Brooklyn and the Bronx. 

Spitzer’s settlement prevents 
Zinsmeyer and Duggins from run- 
ning a nonprofit in the fu ture, but 
does nothing to keep them from 
profiting from past wrongs. 
Though DHS has closed most of its 
scatter-site shelters and Interim 


Housing Inc. is one of its worst- 
rated providers, the agency still 
pays roughly $77 per day for each 
of Interim’s 224 rooms. 

DHS declined to answer specific 
questions regarding the con- 
tracts. “We are aware of the attor¬ 
ney general’s actions and are 
reviewing the situation,” said 
spokesperson Jim Anderson. 

Calis to a lawyer for Duggins, 
chief executive of Interim, were 
not returned. Ron Torossian, a 
spokesperson for Zinsmeyer, 
former president of the gay and les- 
bian Stonewall Democratic politi- 
cal club, said his client did not have 
a financial stake in Interim Hous¬ 
ing and would not benefit from 
DHS contracts. State records indi- 
cate, however, that he is the prin¬ 
cipal executive officer of Interim. 

“It’s very troubling,” said 
PatrickMarkee, sénior policyana- 
lyst at the Goalition for the Home- 
less. Markee said the city’s 
ongoing relationship with the 
former Praxis heads is the latest 
example of DHS’ weak oversight of 
shelter providers. In one recent 
case, DHS oífered up a $20-mil- 

continued on page 8 
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Transit Strike 

continued from page 1 

But the most cursory look back 
at history will show us that the 
mere fact that an action has been 
outlawed has not always meant 
that it was wrong. During the 
strike, some 30,000-plus New 
Yorkers picketed in the bitter 
coid, risking substantial íinancial 
and other penalties, to defend not 
only their own fu ture as workers, 
but the future of transit workers 
not yet hired. The MTA was de- 
manding, among other things, 
what amounted to a six percent 
pay cut for future transit employ- 
ees, in the form of an unprec- 
edented contribution to their 
own pensions. 

Ever since the Transport Work¬ 
ers Union won pensions for tran¬ 
sit workers, pensions have been a 
substantial part of what makes it 
worthwhile to “move New York” by 
doing, among other arduous and 
sometimes risky jobs, the hard 
work involved in keeping the 
world’s only 24-7 subway system 


running. The union’s strike for its 
future members might well be 
seen as valiant at another mo- 
ment in time. 

On Dec. 22, Local 100 President 
Roger Toussaint and a large major- 
ity of the union’s Executive Board 
voted to go back to the negotiat- 
ing table and to direct transit 
workers to return to work. They 
subsequently voted to accept a 
contract offer from the MTA. As 
Tenant goes to press, the dust has 
not yet settled, but it appears that 
the strike brought the MTA back 
to the negotiating table, and that 


the unión achieved at least some 
of its demands. 

The proposed new contract in- 
cludes a larger raise than TWU 
workers got in their last con¬ 
tract, medical insurance for retir- 
ees, and a refund to most unión 
members of contributions they 
made to their pensions in recent 
years. The unión also beat back 
MTA demands for newjob descrip- 
tions that amounted to speedups 
and, perhaps most significantly, 
for future transit workers to con¬ 
tribute more toward their pen¬ 
sions than current employees do, 
which would have created a two- 
tiered system in which newer 
employees would in effect be paid 
less. (Many progressives have la- 
beled two-tiered contracts, in 
the words of the late Guardian 
newsweekly, “the most damaging 
concessions” unions have had to 
make.) On the minus side, unión 
members will now be contribut- 
ing toward their medical insur¬ 
ance for the íirst time. 

Rank-and-file transit 
workers have not yet 
received their ballots, 
and no one knows for 
sure whether they will 
approve the contract. 

What is clear is that 
strikes remain a crucial 
weapon in workers’ 
fights for adequate pay 
and livable working con- 
_ ditions. Like other New 
| Yorkers, the folks who 
n drive our buses and op¬ 
érate our subways pay, 
on the average, the 
country’s highest 
rents; municipal workers often 
complain that the people who 
serve the city can’t afíord to live 
in it. Or, as one transit worker told 
this repórter, “We were accused of 
holding the city hostage, but 
we’re the ones who are held hos¬ 
tage—by the Taylor Act.” 

Former Tenant editor Judith 
Mahoney Pasternak is a longtime 
Progressive journalist and writer 
and the mother of an MTA-TWU 
train operator. A versión of this 
árdele was puhlished during the 
strike on www.AlterNet.org. 



Transit workers beat back pensión 
concessions, but will probably have to pay 
more for health care. 


METROPOLITAN 
C0UNCIL 
0N H0USING 

Met Council is a citywide tenant unión. 


Our phones are open to the public 
Mondays, Wednesdays & Fridays from 1:30 to 5 p.m. 


We can briefly answer your questions, help you 
with organizing or refer you to other help. 

212 - 070-0011 


2006-2007 Máximum Base Rent 
Factor May Be Released in February 


At press time, the release of the 
proposed MBR for rent-controlled 
tenants had not been scheduled by 
the State División of Housing and 
Gommunity Renewal. Once every 
two years, the agencypromulgates 
an MBR factor (after holding a 
public hearing). TWo years ago, the 
hearing was in January; however, 
sources inside the ageney say that 
the research-gathering has not 
been completed, but they hope to 
have the numbers out in February. 

Rent-controlled tenants pay a 
7.5% increase every year until 
their Máximum Collectible Rent 


(MGR) reaches their Máximum 
Base Rent (MBR). With recent 
super-high MBRs, most rent-con¬ 
trolled tenants whose landlords 
particípate in the system pay the 
full 7.5% increases. 

What to do? Gontact Met Coun¬ 
cil, if you would like to join the 
campaign against the MBR in¬ 
crease; active@metcouncil.net 
or 212-979-6238x3. 



Scammers 

continued from page 7 

lion contract to Bernard Kahn, 
former head of the Hebrew Acad- 
emy for Special Ghildren, who 
resigned in 2004 after reportedly 
using $1.4 million for prívate ex¬ 
penses. After learning about 
Kahn’s checkered past in the New 
York Post in December, DHS offi- 
cials said they put Kahn’s contract 
on hold pending an investigation 
into the allegations. 

It’s unclear whether the former 
Praxis heads will face any similar 
sanctions. Hugo Puya, a former 
Praxis accountant who worked 


closely with investigators in 
Spitzer’s charity bureau, called 
Spitzer’s settlement deal “a joke” 
that did little to penalize 
Zinsmeyer and Duggins. The 
$350,000 in payback money, Puya 
noted, could be recouped through 
DHS’ contracts with Interim. 

“The moral of the story,” Puya 
said, “is that crime pays.” 

—Geoffrey Gray 

Reprinted with permissionfrom 
City Limits Weekly. 


WHERE TO GO FOR HELP 

LOWER EAST SIDE BRANCH at 

Cooper Square Committee 
61 E. 4th St. (btwn. 2 nd Ave. & Bowery) 

Tuesdays.6:30 pm 


CHELSEA COALITION 
ON HOUSING 

Covers 14 th St. to 30 th St., 5 th Ave. to the 
Hudson River. 

322 W. 17 th St. (basement), CH3-0544 

Thursdays.7:30 pm 

GOLES (Good Oíd Lower East 
Side) 

17 Ave. B. Lower 

East Side tenants only, 212-533-2541. 

HOUSING COMMITTEE OF RENA 

Covers 135 th St. to 165 th St. from Riverside 
Dr. to St. Nicholas Ave., 

544 W. 157 th St. (basemententrance). 

Thursdays.8 pm 
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Join Mol Council 

• Membership: Individual, $25 per year; Low-income, $15 per year; family • 

I (voluntary: 2 sharing an apartment), $30 per year. Supporting, $40 per 1 

| year. Sustaining, min. of $100 per year (indícate amount of pledge). For ( 

i affiliation of community or tenant organizations, large buildings, trade | 

■ unions, etc. cali 212-979-6238. ■ 

o My apartment U controlled C-I stabilized C-I unregulated C-I other_ ■ 

i Q Iam interested in volunteering my time to Met Council. Please cali me to schedule | 

times and duties. I can H counsel tenants, do office work, H lobby public officials, 

I d attend rallies/protests. I 


Ñame 

Address 


Apt. No. 

City 

State 

Zip 

Home Phone Number 

Email 


Send your check or money order with this form to: 

Metropolitan Council on Housing, 339 Lafayette St., NY, NY 10012 


LOWER MANHATTAN 
LOFT TENANTS 

St. Margaret’s House, Pearl & Fulton Sts., 
212-539-3538 

Wednesdays. 6 pm-7 pm 

VILLAGE INDEPENDENT 
DEMOCRATS 

26 Perry St. (basement), 212-741-2994 

Wednesdays.6 pm 

WEST SIDE TENANTS UNION 

4W.76 St.; 212-595-1274 

Tuesday & Wednesday.6-7 pm 
























